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The First United States (oins 


Unique 1783 Nova (onstellatio 
“Pattern Coinage Set 


It is with great pride that Stack’s offers an historic “first,” the unique four-piece 
set of our nation’s first proposed coinage, the Nova Constellatio coins of 1783. In the 
whole wide world of collecting, nothing offers a greater thrill of acquisition than the 
first of anything. A First Folio of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, a Gutenberg Bible, the origi- 
nal of Cimabue’s Crucifixion triptych or Duchamp’s Nude Descending a Staircase are 
not only extreme rarities of towering value but also offer that marvelous quality of the 
first of their kind. Such great bibliographic and artistic rarities enter the market only 
upon the dispersal of great private or museum collections. The appearance of a Shake- 
speare Folio or a Gutenberg Bible on the collector market is a cause for rejoicing, and 
demand remains great because the supply of such rarities is minuscule. 
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U.S. numismatics offers a number of major rarities comparable to a Shakespeare 
First Folio or a Gutenberg Bible. Famous coins such as the 1787 Brasher Doubloon, the 
King of Siam Diplomatic Gift Proof Set containing an “1804” Dollar, and the 1913 
Liberty Nickel all fall into this exciting category. 

However, the 1783 Nova Constellatio patterns are actually rarer than a Guten- 
berg Bible or any of these other widely publicized American numismatic rarities. More 
than one example exists today of Gutenberg’s printing and Shakespeare’s earliest 
plays. Numismatists know that there are at least four 1913 Liberty Nickels and a few 
more Brasher Doubloons documented in private or public collections. There are several 
1804 Dollars, none of them struck in the date they bear. 

The comparison between these famous rarities and the 1783 Nova Constellatio set is 
dramatic indeed. Only one set of Silver and Copper Nova Constellatio patterns exists, and 
no other can ever be assembled. 

These magnificent coins are 
“firsts” in several respects. They 
are the first coins planned and 
actually struck for the newly 
independent United States, 
predating the adoption of the 
Constitution by four years and 
the creation of the Philadelphia 
Mint by almost ten years. 

The coins were struck even 
before the Treaty of Paris 
crowned America’s victory in the 
Revolution with independence. 
They are the new nation’s first 
tangible expression of national 
sovereignty through coinage. 

These coins bring with them 
the distant thunder of the Revo- 
lution and the virtual touch the 
great patriots and financiers of 
the era, Robert and Gouverneur 
Morris, Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton. The “pride 
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of ownership” they will confer is First Folio of Shakespeare’s Works. Title Page from 
hard to exaggerate. Hamlet. 
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COURTESY OF 7. 


Historical “Background 


SPANISH MILLED DOLLARS AND STATE CURRENCIES 8 


he Nova Constellatio patterns were born in the infancy of the Thirteen 
United States, when the Confederation government was floundering in political 
disunion and economic chaos. 

Without power of direct taxation, the Confederation stood by as the individual 
former colonies issued increasingly depreciated state paper currency with wildly 
varying values in terms of British Sterling or the best-known Silver coin available, the 
Spanish Milled Dollar. Struck at Mints in Spain itself and in several colonial Mints 
from Chile to Mexico, the “Piece of Eight” or Eight Reales had become the inter- 
national trade coin eagerly accepted in all the 13 former colonies, the West Indies and 
ultimately in the Far East. Paper money issued by the Continental Congress was 
denominated in Spanish Milled Dollars, though the near-bankruptcy of the Con- 
federation made it impossible to redeem the great mass of outstanding notes in coin of 
any kind. 


(> ENTER ROBERT MORRIS > 


ome of the Confederation’s helplessness resulted from the division of financia 

matters between several autonomous and often competing departments. These 

included the Commissioners of the Chambers of Accounts, the Auditor-General, 
Treasurer, Paymaster-General, Treasurer of Loans and an uncooperative advisory 
body, the Board of Treasury. This Board managed to totally obstruct the workings o: 
government by the Summer of 1780. The United States was now effectively bankrupt 
and soldiers were deserting for lack o 
adequate provisions and because they 
were paid in worthless paper currency. 
In desperation, Congress dismissed 
the entire Board and replaced it with 
one man, Philadelphia merchant and 
financier Robert Morris, who was 


appointed Superintendent of Finance 
in February 1781. A conservative in 
politics and finance, Morris had earlier 
opposed adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence as premature and had 
worked for reconciliation with Britain 
for some time afterward. 

There were now three major players 
on the new nation’s economic stage, 
each advocating a different plan to 
resolve the country’s debilitating eco- 
Robert Morris by John Wesley Jarvis nomic disorganization. 


Robert Morris brought to his task the outlook of a successful merchant of the 
English-speaking world’s third-largest city, Philadelphia. He hoped to achieve 
monetary unity through a system that could accommodate as many of the existing 
state currencies as possible, along with their links to both the Spanish Milled Dollar 
and to British Sterling. 

Alexander Hamilton was readying his own plan, conceived by a military and politi- 
cal leader anxious to impose national unity on the British model. He had no objection 
to advancing his personal ambitions in the process. Hamilton had his own proposals for 
a Mint to be attached to a National Bank. He submitted his ideas to Superintendent 
Morris in April 1781 only to find that Morris’ own plans were ready for Congressional 
study. 

Thomas Jefferson viewed the question as a brilliant political thinker, diplomat 
and natural philosopher. As a Virginia planter, his views clashed with the urban 
outlook of Robert Morris. Jefferson would simply discard the crazy quilt of 13 state 
currencies by imposing a single decimal currency from above regardless of the states’ 
objections. 


(@> BIRTH OF THE NOVA CONSTELLATIO PATTERNS > 


“take-charge” executive, Morris immediately delegated to his talented 

namesake Gouverneur Morris the task of working out the specifics of his 

coinage plan. Besides proposing a Mint he would also offer a comprehen- 

sive plan for a unified national coinage in Gold, Silver and Copper. Most exciting of all, 

the Superintendent was to arrange the striking of actual patterns of his proposed 

Silver and Copper coins to exhibit to Congress. These historic patterns are the Nova 
Constellatio pieces now offered by Stack’s. 

Gouverneur Morris possessed a keenly analytical, mathematical mind. He took as 
his starting point the familiar Spanish Milled Dollar, collating its value in all the exist- 
ing state currencies. In New York and North Carolina currency, the Spanish Dollar 
was valued at eight Shillings; in Virginia and New England, six Shillings; in Georgia, 
five Shillings. The remaining colonies large and small valued it at seven Shillings 
Sixpence except for South Carolina which placed the bizarre valuation of 32 Shillings 
Sixpence on the Spanish Dollar. 

The coin itself was no different from one place to another and its buying power 
was actually about the same from state to state. Robert Morris made this clear in his 
story of the New Hampshire Farmer and his bushel of wheat. In his home state, the 
bushel weighted 60 pounds and was worth four Shillings. In South Carolina the bushel 
was still 60 pounds but was valued at 21.6 Shillings. The bushel was not really worth 
more in the south than in New Hampshire. New Hampshire’s money had about four 
times the buying power of South Carolina’s. 

No two states’ monetary systems were truly coordinated. Though all belonged to 
the Confederation, each had given over to the central government the power to 
regulate the value of coinage. Morris now proposed to bring about this long-needed 
regulation through a system that would accommodate all existing state currencies 
except that of South Carolina. 


Dismissing South Carolina as hope- 
less, Gouverneur Morris then calculated 
the number of Pennies in each state’s 
dollar, providing a link to the British 
Sterling coinage. Since there were 12 
Pence to the Shilling, Georgia’s five- 
Shilling Dollar was equivalent to 60 
Pence, New York’s eight-Shilling Dollar 
to 96 and so on. Expressing each state’s 
Penny as a fraction of its Dollar, (1/60 
for Georgia, 1/96 for New York) Gouver- 
neur Morris decided that the smallest 
common denominator by which all state 
currencies except South Carolina could 
be divided was 1/1440 of the Spanish 
Dollar. This “Unit” of 1/1440 Spanish 
Dollar would be equal to a quarter-grain 
of pure Silver. Since a quarter grain is 
virtually microscopic, there would be no 
single-Unit coin but all denominations 
would be expressed as multiples of it. 
The Silver and Copper coins would be as follows: 


COURTESY OF THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Gouverneur Morris by Ezra Ames 


Denomination Value Weight 

“Mark” 1,000 Units 250 Grains Fine Silver 
“Quint” 500 Units 125 Grains Fine Silver 
“Cent” (“Bit”) 100 Units 25 Grains Fine Silver 
“Eight” 8 Units Pure Copper 

“Five” 5 Units Pure Copper 


Two additional happenings seemed to assure success for Morris’ proposed Mint 
and coinage. First was the arrival in Boston of British craftsman, Benjamin Dudley, 
who had narrowly escaped his homeland in defiance of laws forbidding emigration of 
skilled workmen. In financial distress after his escape, Dudley was on hand not only to 
assay a trove of copper belonging to the government but to demonstrate his ability to 
melt the metal and roll it into sheets of proper thickness for coinage. Robert Morris 
promptly invited Dudley to accompany a vast shipment of French silver coins from 
Boston to Philadelphia that formed part of a loan from French King Louis XVI to his 
American allies. Morris planned to use this hoard of Ecus and fractional coins to 
capitalize his new Bank of North America and to serve as raw material for his proposed 
coinage. 


“Gouverneur Morris was the founder of our national coinage,” 
Theodore Roosevelt, The Life of Gouverneur Morris, 1888. 


The Unique Set of 
The First (Coins of the United States 


Five or 5 Unit Piece 


Quint or 500 Unit Piece Mark or 1,000 Unit Piece 


Putting Dudley on the government payroll, Morris proposed his new Mint to 
Congress on January 15, 1782, receiving the legislators’ approval on February 21. In 
five days the versatile Dudley delivered into Morris’ hands a complete schematic plan 
for a working Mint. By February 28 Morris selected Philadelphia smith Samuel 
Wheeler to build the needed rollers and coining presses and planned to locate the new 
Mint in an abandoned building at Fourth Street near Vine in downtown Philadelphia. 
On March 22, Morris referred questions 
about Dudley’s advanced plans for Mint 
machinery to America’s foremost scientist, 
David Rittenhouse. Receiving the desired 
approval, Morris could have been excused 
for thinking his Mint now faced clear 
sailing. But as Summer and Fall passed he 
confided to his diary on November 8th that 
he was “very uneasy that the Mint is not 
going on.” 

In January 1783 Robert Morris 
prepared a master stroke by agreeing to 
have dies made for his new national 
coinage. The designs of the new coins 
were almost certainly prepared by Dudley, 
but this may never be known as an 
absolute fact. What is ascertainable is 
that Philadelphia gold and silversmith David Rittenhouse 


Abraham DuBois was engaged to finish coinage dies forged by blacksmith John Jacob 
Eckfeldt. Eckfeldt was paid $5.18 for his work on three pairs of dies on February 8 and 
paid for two more pairs of dies the following month. DuBois received $72.00 for 
“sinking, case hardening, &c. four Pair of Dies for the Public Mint” on May 5. Dudley 
himself received $75.24 on March 21 for “preparing a Mint,” which probably meant 
overseeing these various operations and hire of personal services. This sum was in 
addition to the fairly regular payments Dudley was receiving for room, board and other 
necessaries. A payment of $22.42 on April 17 to Morris’ cashier John Swanwick was 
noted as being for dies, but since Swanwick was not a die sinker, he was apparently the 
conduit for payment to someone else who performed the actual work. 

The slow progress of the Mint must have been galling to Morris. On April 2 
Dudley delivered to his patron “A piece of Silver Coin, being the first that has been 
struck as an American coin.” Struck from dies not yet case hardened, this was techni- 
cally a die trial since it could not have been struck with all the pressure necessary to 
bring up the entire design. Taking such a risk with newly made, hand-engraved dies 
could only have been justified by the pressing need to have something in hand to show 
the new coinage design. 

On April 16 and 17, Morris urged Dudley to strike the other denominations, that 
he might have something concrete to show Congress. Five days later Dudley delivered 
“Several Pieces of Money as patterns of the intended American coins.” The very next 
day, April 23, 1783, Robert Morris proudly submitted the coins to President of 
Congress Elias Boudinot, asking him to schedule a meeting at which he could lay out 
his final plans for what would have been the first United States Mint. These coins are, 
of course, the Nova Constellatio patterns offered by Stack’s. Chaired by fellow 
Philadelphia merchant Thomas Fitzsimons, the de facto coinage committee was the 
same that had requested Morris’ report on the silver content of foreign coins circu- 
lating in the U.S. a few months earlier. Morris met with the committee on the 
morning of April 25, noting in his diary that it lasted until nearly lunch time. What 
transpired at the meeting was not 
recorded, nor can the events be fully 


reconstructed from Morris’ diaries or 
letters. The pattern coins received close 
attention and a request was made for 
further clarification of Morris’ plans. 
Committee member William Helmsley 
was instructed to gather further details 
about the coins and their values. 
Gouverneur Morris provided the infor- 
mation on April 30, modestly stating that 
he had simply managed to “throw 
together a few Ideas on the subject of a 
New Coinage.” The letter was complex, 
thorough and probably daunting in its 
reliance on mathematics to make its 


points in support of the coinage scheme. _—_ Congress in session 


Congress adjourned and did not reconvene until July 1783. The committee’s 
power to treat with Morris was renewed on July 23 and three new members were 
appointed. On August 5 it directed Morris to submit “an Estimate of the expense which 
will attend the establishment of a mint including Buildings, Tools, Salaries to officers, 
etc.” This resolution was entered into the Journal of Congress, but nothing further was 
done. Apparently realizing that his hopes for a U.S. Mint were being dashed, Morris 
met with Dudley on August 19 and told him the project was being abandoned. After 
some further parlay about money, the versatile Englishman fades from history along 
with his ingenious plans for the Mint. As Morris recorded in his diary that night, “I 
sent for Mr. Benjamin Dudley, and informed him of my doubts about the establishment 
of a Mint, and desired him to think of some employment in private service, in which I 
am willing to assist him in all my power. I told him to make out an account for the 
services he had performed for the public, and submit [it] at the Treasury office for 
inspection and settlement.” 

Although the Mint was one of Morris’ major concerns, Congress had many more, 
including settlement of the Philadelphia Mutiny, finalizing peace with Great Britain 
and taking a shaky new nation from a state of war to peacetime economy and govern- 
ment. Perhaps the most tangible impediment to the Mint plan was noted in Represen- 
tative Richard Peters’ letter to Baron von Steuben on April 23, “All we want to put it 
in Execution is the necessary Metal.” 


» THE SAGA OF THE PATTERNS AFTER 1783 > 


A disappointed Dudley returned the dies for the Nova Constellatio patterns on 
August 30. Congress did nothing further about a Mint until Februray 12, 1784. Charles 
Thomson, Secretary to Congress wrote Thomas Fitzsimons, Chairman of the old 
coinage committee, that his committee had not reported to Congress, nor had it relayed 


any of Morris’ letters since August 
5 of the preceding year. Another 
month went by before Fitzsimons 
replied to Thomson, finally sending 
him both the Morris correspon- 
dence and the pattern coins. 
Thomson returned the coins to 
Morris who in turn sent them to 
Thomas Jefferson a month later 
with a letter of explanation. This 
move was almost certainly the kiss 
of death to the intricate Morris 
coinage plan. Jefferson strongly 
favored a simpler decimal coinage 
and gave short shrift to Morris’ 
1/1440-Dollar Unit. On May 11, 
1784, Jefferson gave the pattern 
coins to Charles Thomson for 


safekeeping. Thomas Jefferson by Gilbert Stuart 


JOINTLY OWNED BY MONTICEL 


‘HE THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, INCORPORATED, AND THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. PURCHASE FUNDS PROVIDED 


BY THE REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, THE TRUSTEES OF THE THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, INCORPORATED, AND THE ENID AND CROSBY KEMPER FOUNDATION 


“From the Hands 
of Thomas “fefferson” 


Thomson originally had all the Nova 
Constellatio patterns except the Copper 
“Five” directly from the hands of Thomas 
Jefferson. He placed the unique Silver 
“Mark” and the “Quint” in a secret drawer 
of his writing table soon afterwards. These 
two coins were only discovered nearly a 
century later by flamboyant Philadelphia 
coin dealer Captain John W. Haseltine. From 
Haseltine they went to Henry S. Adams of 
Boston, then into the collection of Boston’s 
great bean baker-numismatist Lorin G. Parmelee. 
Samuel Hudson Chapman described the next 
step in the journey in a February 12, 1925 letter to John 
Work Garrett, “They were sold in the sale of his [Parmelee’s] collection in 1890 to H.B. 
Smith, or were bought in for Parmelee’s account and were then sold to S.H. & H. 
Chapman, who sold them to George H. Earle Jr. of Philadelphia, for whom they were 
sold by Henry Chapman to James W. Ellsworth. They were subsequently sold to you, 
John W. Garrett.” The two coins would remain in the Garrett Collection until 1979. 
The finest of the three known “Bits” escaped from the Thomson family’s custody in 
the first few decades of the 19th century. It reappeared in the window of a pawn shop in 
High Holborn, London, in the early 1880’s. Purchased by Edward Shorthouse, an astute 
buyer of American coins, it later found its way to Lorin G. Parmelee and James 
Ellsworth before coming to rest in the Garrett Collection with its fellows until 1979. 
The unique Copper “Five” has a more mysterious saga than the silver coins. 
From Robert Morris it somehow made its way into the possession of Josiah Bartlett 
of New Hampshire in late 1783 or 1784. Bartlett was a signer of the Declaration of 


Charles 
Thomson 


Independence, colonel in the New 
Hampshire state militia and later the 
state’s first elected governor. Bartlett 
was in London on May 15, 1784 and met 
with the aging Loyalist Samuel Curwen 
of Salem. Bartlett presented Curwen 
with the unique “Five,” a gift Curwen 
recorded that night in his diary. This is 
the last glimpse we have of the Copper 
coin until it was rediscovered in a Paris 
collection of British colonial coins in 
1977 when it was purchased by its pres- 


Samuel Curwen ent owner. 


The saga of the 1783 Nova Constellatio Pattern Set is an unmatched story of 
“What Ifs.” What if Congress had acted more quickly in 1782-83? Perhaps we would be 
reckoning today in Quints and Bits rather than Dollars and Cents. What if Robert 
Morris and Benjamin Dudley had received full Congressional backing for their 
fervently hoped-for Mint? America would have boasted a fully functioning Mint 10 
years earlier, including some of the same key personnel with whom Morris had worked, 
Rittenhouse, Eckfeldt and Boudinot. More significantly for collectors and numismatic 
historians, what if Thomas Fitzsimons and Thomas Jefferson had not carefully 
preserved the patterns Morris sent them? What if Thomson had not carefully stored 
the patterns he received from Thomas Jefferson in 1784. Then too, what if Samuel 
Curwen had not written of his unique Copper “Five” in his diary? We would never 
have known how this piece got to Kurope. 


If these first patterns had been lost at any stage of their marvelous journey, the 
nation would have no tangible evidence of a tremendously important episode in 
America’s monetary history! The offering of these four fascinating coins together is 
itself a major event in numismatic history. It represents an opportunity which may 


never come again. Stack’s, America’s oldest and largest professional numismatic firm, 
is proud to be associated with this historic offering. 

Background information from The Papers of Robert Morris, 1781-1784. Edited by 
E. James Ferguson and John Catanzaritia, Seven volumes, University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1973. 


SIMPLE, YET PROFOUNDLY SYMBOLIC DESIGNS 


Reflecting the Classical education of the new nation’s 
leaders, the 1783 patterns bear legends almost entirely in 
Latin, including NOVA CONSTELLATIO, A New Constella- 
tion, a grouping of 13 Stars symbolizing the former colonies 
now declared independent states, loosely joined under the 
Articles of Confederation. 


These stars circle a sunburst and the All-Seeing Eye, a 
symbol of the Omnipotent God appearing on European coins 
and medals for some centuries and found today crowning the 
Unfinished Pyramid in the Great Seal of the United States. 


The reverses present the Latin motto LIBERTAS « JUSTI- 
TIA, Liberty and Justice, the date 1783 and a large U.S over 
the denomination in Units, 1,000; 500; 100 or ...5. Curiously 
the form of the 1 in the coins’ dates is variable. The 500 or 
“Quint” and the unique copper “Five” show the 1 as a J in 
18th century fashion. The “Mark” has a sans-serif 1 while 
the “Bit” has a square base on this digit. 


Each reverse shows the denomination enclosed in a continu- 
ous laurel circle. The Silver coins’ edges bear a double-leaf 
ornamentation probably inspired by the Spanish Milled 
Dollar. These designs were uniform, and would quickly have 
become familiar to a population still containing more than a 
few illiterates. 


“Price Upon “Request 
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